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A book that should have been noticed long ago is a 
monograph of 64 pages, entitled Hints and Helps for 
Students of Latin, published privately, in 1914, at 
Hamilton, New York, by Professor John Greene, of 
Colgate University. 

The contents of the monograph are as follows : Fore- 
word (pages 3-7); The Inflected Forms (8-17); The 
Pronouns (18-34); Helps Toward Analysis (35-47); 
Translation (48-64). In the Foreword attention is 
called to the parts of the book which, in its author's 
opinion, are of special value: the discussion of the 
pronouns (§§ 31-55), and the treatment of "the rela- 
tional mechanism of the language" (§§ 56-76). 

In the paragraphs on Inflected Forms (1-30) many 
useful hints and helps are given which, if mastered 
and used, will enable pupils — and teachers — to gain a 
firmer mastery of the Latin inflections. Since Professor 
Greene is dealing here, as everywhere else in his book, 
"only with facts" (the facts, by the way, of Classical 
Latin), he naturally was unable to present much, if 
anything, that is new; but he has made an earnest — 
and often successful — effort to put the facts well. 
Without mentioning, (so far as I noted), the term 
homonym, he deals largely with homonyms, and gives, 
in various paragraphs, lists of them for practice. In 
these, as a further means of testing the student, Pro- 
fessor Greene omits, e.g. in § 30, the markings of the 
long vowels. 

A very important part of Professor Greene's book is 
his discussion of the Threefold Pronoun (§§ 31-55). 
In English, he says, who, which, what are twofold pro- 
nouns, since they serve both as relative pronouns and 
as interrogatives. In Latin, the forms made up on 
"the root qui, quo, qua" constitute a threefold pronoun, 
relative, interrogative, and indefinite (33). Professor 
Greene objects (33) to the practice obtaining in Latin 
Grammars <and Beginners' Latin books> of giving, 
in three separate places, the forms of the relative, the 
interrogative, and the indefinite; he groups in one 
paragraph (34) all the forms involved in the three sets 
of uses. Since the forms serve both as substantives 
and as adjectives, it follows that for any forth included 
in this list we must select, at once, two of the six possi- 
bilities, if we are to determine aright the function and 
the meaning of the form (35). But, as Professor Greene 
points out (36), there are definite aids to right progress 
in this labyrinth: e.g. certain forms are never relative; 
quid is never adjective. 

§ 38 gives a good example of the sort of concrete 
aids supplied by Professor Greene: 

A form of the threefold pronoun is indefinite {any, 
any one, anything): 



(1) Always after num. and in composition with 
ec — . . . . 

(2) Regularly {not always) after si, nisi, ne. 

_ (3) Occasionally after other subordinate connec- 
tives, especially relative words. 

(4) Veryrarelyin an independent declarative clause. 

(5) Never when the form begins its clause. 

Then comes a paragraph of examples, with references 
back to the subdivisions given above. There is noth- 
ing, by the way, here or elsewhere, to indicate where the 
examples come from; some, if not most of the examples 
through the book, are made up by the author, often 
enough, to be sure, on the basis of actual Latin passages. 

In § 39, Professor Greene explains when a form of 
the threefold pronoun is necessarily relative; in § 41, 
when it is necessarily interrogative. In § 43, he notes 
that "when the subjunctive is subordinated by a form 
of the threefold pronoun (other than quod substantive, 
39, b, and quis or quid, 41, b) ,the matter is not always 
simple". In § 43, he offers some useful hints as to 
how we are to solve the main problem here — "to dis- 
tinguish indirect questions from the various relative 
clauses that require the subjunctive and to interpret 
the latter correctly". One might, by the way, note 
that the Romans themselves could not always do this; 
see the article by Miss A. F. Braunlich, The Confusion 
of the Indirect Question and the Relative Clause in 
Latin, Classical Philology 13 (1918), 60-74. 

In §§ 45-48 there is a discussion of compounds of 
qui, quis. Here, I regret to say, Professor Greene seems 
not to be successful in his definitions. Better than 
what he says would be notes like the following : 

aliquis denotes someone whose identity is completely 
unknown to the speaker or the writer. 

nescioquis has the same meaning, more plainly and in 
much higher degree ; it is aliquis raised to the nth power. 

quidam{\) denotes some one whose identity is known, 
more or less completely, to the writer; (2) it conveys a 
suggestion that the writer is holding in reserve his 
information concerning that person. 

quilibet, quivis belong in affirmative sentences; 
they are all-inclusive. They mean 'any one' in the 
sense of 'e'veryone'. 

quisquam and ullus belong in sentences plainly nega- 
tive on their face or negative in implication; they are 
all-exclusive. Reinforced by the negative, expressed 
or implied, they mean 'any one' in the sense of 'no one 
(at all)'. Finally, quisquam: ullus:: noun: adjective. 

In the pages entitled Helps Toward Analysis (pages 
34-43), there is a good discussion of Conjunctive Words 
(§§ 60-65); and good sections (66-75) on word-order. 
The sections on translation (89-104) are also good. 
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What precedes is a very inadequate presentation of 
the contents of Professor Greene's book. But such a 
book does not yield readily to brief analysis. My 
purpose will be achieved if teachers are induced to 
secure copies of the book and to study it for themselves. 
They will, to be sure, find in it many ideas that they 
have used in their own practice; but they will find 
them grouped together, in convenient fashion, by a 
competent scholar, and a devoted teacher, who has 
made a serious and thoughtful effort to further the 
teaching of Latin. In conclusion, I may say that, 
though Professor Greene wrote with both teachers and 
pupils in mind, I incline to think that his book will be 
more helpful to pupils via good teaching than if used 
directly by the Preparatory School pupils themselves. 

C. K. 



THE GRAECO-ROMAN CIVILIZATION OF SYRIA 
AND PALESTINE 1 

The writer has had two firsthand impressions of the 
might and the extent of the Roman dominion, first 
when as a College youth he was shown the distinctly 
marked traces of a Roman camp in Scotland, north of 
the Frith of Forth, again ,when in 1914 he was passing 
the summer in the Lebanon and had the good fortune 
to discover a Latin inscription. It was a votive dedi- 
cation to Jupiter set up by a local proprietor, who by 
his name Omrius showed himself to be probably one 
of those Ituraean Arabs that from the beginning of our 
era were swarming into Syria and settling down under 
the Pax Romana, proud to adopt both the language 
and the religion of their masters. From the land of 
the Picts to Coele-Syria is a far cry, but the student 
of that social fabric which we call the Graeco-Roman 
civilization must include in his interest not only the 
classical centers but also their peripheries, while withal 
it is rather on the circumference that we may feel most 
strongly the character of that civilization, at those 
points where it came into contact and conflict with 
other cultures or with barbarism, to mould and domi- 
nate them, and to reflect back their influence into the 
heart of the great complex. 

My geographical field is the strip of land lying along 
the Eastern shore of the Mediterranean, integral part 
therefore of the region which we call the Mediterranean 
Basin. We may adopt for it arbitrarily the name 
Syria, the Southern third of which is more specifically 
Palestine. Or we might retain for it the name given 
by the Frankish traders, the Levant, the Land of the 
Rising Sun. It is the bridge between Asia and Egypt; 
hence its importance in the Oriental world. And, 
since in the Mediterranean world the movements of 
trade and armies and civilization were by sea rather 
than by land, Syria and not Asia Minor was the face of 
that world looking towards the vast empires and ancient 
civilizations of Asia. At the Northern end, this land 
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Classical Association of the Atlantic States, held at the Drexel 
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passes over by an easy watershed into the valley of the 
Euphrates, the channel to Babylonia and Assyria. 
Its metropolis in the age we are considering was Antioch, 
a wholly Greek city, whose sewage, according to 
Juvenal, as you will remember, emptied into the Tiber. 
From here the land stretches South some 300 miles, 
naturally dividing in long parallel strips, a narrow coast 
land, and back of this a lofty mountainous country, 
which is sliced by a great natural depression, the upper 
length of which is a broad valley, the seat of great 
cities, the original Coele (or Hollow of) Syria, while 
the Southern stretch descends into the remarkable 
gorge of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, the fissure 
extending to the Red Sea. To the East of this high- 
land region extends a plateau gradually emptying into 
the desert, a land whose appropriation by the desert 
or by civilization depended upon the labors of its 
occupants and the security afforded by the govern- 
ment. Across this country went the transcontinental 
trade routes, via Antioch and Aleppo in the North, 
or via Palmyra in the center, connecting with Beirut or 
Damascus. At the Southern end the highlands of 
Judah and the mountains of Moab on either side of 
the Dead Sea pass into the desert sands or the wild 
gorges of Edom. But these inhospitable lands were 
strategically necessary to the commerce of the ancient 
world. To the Southwest ran the world's great high- 
way by Gaza and Pelusium into Egypt. Through 
Edom and about the Elanitic Gulf at the head of the 
Red Sea passed the roads which led into Araby the 
Blest, the land of gold and spice. A caravan route 
of importance appears also to have gone due east from 
Edom to the Southern end of the Euphrates valley. 
In the ancient Edom were now settled the Nabataean 
Arabs, who rose to political importance as the purvey- 
ors of the Orient for the West. This Levantine world 
was therefore as necessary to the masters of the Mediter- 
ranean as Egypt is in modern times to Great Britain 
or the Bagdad Railroad to Germany. 

The East is so hoary, so apparently unchangeable, 
that we still lie under the spell of the historical fallacy 
which imposed upon the Greeks, that the Orient gave 
only, received nothing in return, was impervious to 
reflex influences. You Hellenes, said the Egyptian 
priests to a Greek traveller, are always children, and 
ever since we have stood in awe of our Oriental mother 
as though we had never reacted upon her. But Syria 
is the true borderland between the Europe and the 
Asia of the ancient world, at first Asiatic or Egyptian 
as the case might be, then with Alexander falling into 
the Western commnuity of interest, to be snatched back 
from Constantinople's control by the Arabic conquest, 
while this restoration of Semitic dominion has been 
broken by the imperious attacks of the West in the 
Crusades, when a series of Frank kingdoms dominated 
the country from Antioch on the North to Jerusalem 
and Kerak on the South, or by the survival of the 
Crusaders' claims in the right of the Venetian and 
Genoese traders, coming down to our own times. 



